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CLERMONT HERBERT ; 
OR, PRESENTIMENT. 


Continued. 


Phebe was now turned of twenty, and the death of Miss 
Muston had after two years of reflection left only a slight 
melancholy over her mind; it was at this time Clermont 
came to board with Mrs. Dar, and she first admired, then 
loved him. But when the old sailor in the Theatre, shew- 
ed her his character in all its excellence, her passion knew 


no bounds, and she resolved by letter to tell him what 


passed ‘in her bosom. 
THE LETTER AND ITS CONSEQUENCE, 


Accordingly the next day Phebe’s feelings in his favour 
were conveyed to him by the postman, just as the family 
had assembled todinner. ‘Two cents being demanded as 
postage, caused a general surprise ; and Hoffman glancing 
his eye over the direction, knew the hand: Clermont has- 
tily opened it, but the first sentence suffused his cheek 
with: blushes, and expanded his heart with gratitude: he 
admired while he pitied the writer. For a female to make 
the first advances, he thought was deviating from that dig- 
nity that belonged to their sex ; but for one to make an of- 
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fer of her person and fortune to a man who had never treat- 
ed her with more than common politeness, shocked him, 
and he hastily put up the letter without reading one half 
of it. Hoffman who watched him narrowly, read in the 
contraction of his brow, his disapprobation of its contents. 
Clermont confused took his place at the table, while Har- 
riet exclaimed, why Mr. Herbert you have not read half 
your letter through. How do you know that, Miss? Why 
did I not see that 3 you did not even turn to the second page? 
O the first part was sufficient for me, it is only to hasten 
my departure, and chide my lingering here. Why what 
has Miss Shepard to do with your staying here? said Hoff- 
man. Who told you it came from Miss Shepard sir? 
said Clermont gravely. .The hand writing sir, replied 
Hoffman. How did you see that sir? said Clermont stern- 
ly, laying down his knife and fork. Nay. cried Hoffman, 
don’t be angry, I only cast my eyes accidentally on the 
direction, and I thought it was herhand. Then sir, said 
Clermont, I advise you not to trust your eyes so hastily a- 
gain, for depend upon it they deceive you this time: the 
letter is from Brooklyn, where I shall pass the remainder 
of this day, as I mean to leave New York in the Mail to- 
morrow. I thought sir, said Mrs. Dan, you meant to stay 
a week. I did Madam, said he, but as I have settled my 
business rather sooner than I expected, I may as well be 
off now as a week hence; I will pay you for my board the 
same as if I had staid, and you can surely dispense with 
may company. Clermont’s decision was prompt: after 
dinner he enclosed Phebe’s letter in a blank cover, deposit- 
ed it in the post-oflice, had his trunk taken to the stage of- 
fice, and the next day but one, saw him in the counting- 
house of Mr. Meade. Johnson was at the desk when he 
entered, and his coming was so unexpected, that he forgot 
all caution in his suprise and joy, and throwing down his 
pen, he started from the desk, exclaiming in a theatrical 


Vv O1ce, 


* Angels and Ministers of grace defend us. ’ 


“Then recollecting himself, the buskin hero dwindled in- 
stantly into the sober man of business; and after shaking 
Clermont heartily by the hand, he introduced him to Mr. 
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Meade, who was engaged at the other end of the counting 
house; but who had been highly amused at Johnson’s in- 
advertancy. Clermont bowed, then taking Mr. A’s letter 
from his pocket-book, presented it to him: Mr. Meade was 
aman of the strictest probity ; truth, honor, and generosi- 
ty were his governing principles: thougha member of the 
society of quakers, he had none of that illiberality that is 
generally attached to that sect of people. Yet he was a 
man of business, and knew how to turn every thing to his 
own advantage. As Clermont bowed and presented the 
letter to him, he eyed him, and in the open candid expres- 
sion of the young Englishman’s countenance, saw every 
thing he wished for. Why thy friend, young man, speaks 
of thee as he ought, but he has not raised thee higher in 
my opinion than you. were before. ‘Thy appearance is a 
sufficient recommendation to all; so next week I shall ex- 
pect to place thee as head clerk in this counting house ; the 
charge isa great one, but I trust I shall not be disappoint- 
ed. Meanwhile, if thee should be in want of money, thee 
can drawon me. Clermont’s heart swelled with gratitude, 
and his eyes filled with the fluid that 1s considered as a dis- 
grace to manhood, 


“ A sigh so soft, a tear so sweet, 
That from his bosom stole ; 
Tho’ burning blushes flush’d bis cheek, 
And half unmann’d his soul. 
When he could speak, he inform’d Mr. Meade of Mr. A’s 
liberality. ‘That is like him, said Mr. Meade, he always 
does as he ought :—well then as thee do’nt want money, 
why thee will perhaps dine with me to-morrow or next 
day ; and we will spare thy friend Johnson after to day, 
to go with thee through the city. Clermont thanked 
him, and enquired for his friend Mr. Pemberton :—he wa: 
in the country. Can’t we goto him? Certainly, if thte 
wishes, he is in Lancaster; which is 66 miles off. [s there 
a stage? Yes, wasthe reply. ‘Then I will not wa: 
turn to express my gratitude. Mr. Meade smiled © 
probation. Johnson went to his desk, and Clermoi: ««at- 
ed himself at the door, to watch the passengers, and w2'° 


ull Johnson could conduct him to his lodgings. 
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A FEMALE QUAKER, PAST THE MERIDIAN 
OF LIFE. 


Here girls, cried Johnson, here’s the beau for you:— 
but stop, d—m me, promise first that you will not pull 
caps for him; for if you do, I must be Eliza’s second, 
and then Sarah will be my enemy. Mrs Wilson smiled, 
the girls blushed, and Clermont stood abashed. Come, 
promise, what not a word? Then Iam off, d—m me. 
But don’t thee know Mr. Johnson that silence gives con- 
sent, said Mrs, Wilson, and I will be their security: that 
I think thee told me was the New York method of doing 
business. Yes yes, cried Johnson, that’s our way, you go 
security ;—and now ladies, this is Mr. Clermont Herbert, 
Mr. Herbert, this is Miss Sarah and Miss Eliza Wilson, 
and this is my mama, Mrs. Wilson. The ladies curtsied, 
Clermont bowed, a cup of tea was handed to him, and in 
five minutes he found himself at home. There was in Mrs. 
Wilson that indescribable something, that made a person 
at once both love and respect her. She was about fifty years 
of age and had once been in good circumstances, but now 
had only her business to support her and her two daughters, 
who were pleasing, innocent, modest girls, with neither too 
much nor too little sense: and their mother guarded them as 
the only treasure Heaven had left her, for she was a mother. 
Come Herbert, cried Johnson after tea, suppose we take a 
walk towards the Water-Works and look at the Kringles 
breezing up Market-street, and round Love-Square. What? 
said Clermont. Hatha! ha! roared Johnson, don’t you 
know what I mean? NotI, indeed! said Clermont. Well, 
Munkus will soon teach you, will you not father? address- 
ing himself to a genteel young man that sat by him, why 
d—m me, he is just up to breezing, for he makes no more 
of tasting a kringle’s busser* than my mama here, does 
of tasting a pound of butter in the market. O appropo, 
you must be up by day break to go to market to-morrow, 
und I will treat you and my sisters here to curds and cream, 
and you shall have the honour of carrying home the butter 
kettle with twelve pound of butter m it; as Sally made me. 
do the first time I went with her. ‘Thank you sir, said 
Clermont, I should be always happy to assist the Ladies : 


* Mouth. 
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Well then, hope your arm may ache as much as mine 
did, and the little vixen has laughed at me ever since. 


To be continued. 





COMMUNIGATION VI, 


EDGAR alledges “‘ that by reason of the Latin and 
Greek being understood by the learned of all nations, it 
acts as a common interpreter in all civilized countries.”’ 
There is no country in the world, in which the Latin lan- 
guage is understood by the commonalty, except in a part 
of Hungary, where Guthrie asserts (I know not how cor- 
rectly,) that a dialect of it stillremains, ‘The liturgies of 
St. Basil and Chrysostom, though still used on special days, 
by the Eastern church, cannot be understood by the body 
of the people ; so much has the modern Greek deviated 
from its ancient construction. And those who have stu- 
died these languages are comparatively few in all coun- 
tries; consequently they must act as special not common 
interpreters, The French, (though not ranked among the 
essential ingredients,) would be much more useful to the 
majority of American citizens. Great scientific charac- 
ters, have in many instances written their works in Latin, 
which has tended to make it of greater consequence: but 
this is to be ranked among the unaccountables ; the Latin 
being very deficient in philosophical terms; as is proved by 
the conduct of Cicero, who when he wrote on philosophy, 
was obliged to draw many fromthe Greek. The English 
or the French would be much more convenient, as their 
copiousness on such subjects is preater. 

From premises founded on historical facts, Edgar con- 
cludes ‘ that wherever the Latin and Greek languages 
flourish, a taste for the elegant and refined arts will prevail. 
For when they were neglected in Europe, the arts and sci- 
ences which had been principally recorded in them were 
neglected.’? That similar causes will produce similar ef- 
fects I acknowledge; but it must be under similar circum- 
stances, At the time the Greek aid Roman authors were 
revived in Europe, according to the advocate for the “ es- 
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ial ingredients,’’ t was difficult to meet with one, who 

i understood his vernacular tougue. This is not the 
ase in our country, there are but few native Americans 
ten years old, but that can speak, read, and understand 
their native language. At that time the discoveries which 
had been made in the arts and sciences, were principally 
recorded in those tongues:—now, we not only have all 
the Greeks and Romans had on these subjects in our own 
tongue, but much which they had not. 

at the diffusion of Greek and Roman literature, as- 
sisted in dissipating those clouds of darkness which had 
so long enveloped Europe, I believe was the case: though 
I do not believe the revival of literature, should be attribu- 
ted ‘* to the papal chair having attained its Zenith,” os 
much as to the invention of paper, which took place in the 
eleventh century. 

In ancient times, books were written either on parch- 
ment, or the Egyptian papyrus, the latter of which being 
much the cheapest, was generally prefered. When the 
Saracens conquered Egypt in the seventh century, they 
put a stop to all communications between that country and 
Europe. This occasioned a scarcity of books, as the price 
of parchment was so great, that but few were able to pur- 
chase it. Sv valuable was a book esteemed, that a person 
who presented one toa church or convent, thought the 
act entitled him to eternal salvation. In the ninth century, 
Alfred the great gave a large estate for one on cosmogra- 
phy- ‘The abbot ofa convent near Paris, sent a deputa- 
tion to his holiness, for the express purpose of vegging 
him to supply them with Cicero D’Oratore and Quintili- 
an’s institutes; for, said he, ‘*although we have a part of 
these works, complete copies are not to be found in all 
France.” The bishop of Winchester, borrowing the Bi- 
ble with annotations, from his cathedral convent of St. 
Swithins, entered into a bond for a considerable sum of 
money, to return it safe andsound. Ihe abbot and con- 
vent of Rochester, threatened every year to pass the sen- 
tence of irrevocable damnation, on the person who would 
purloin, or even mutilate the title page of a Latin transla- 
tion of Aristotle’s Poetic’s, which they had then in posses- 
sion. When a hook was given to a religious house, it was 
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offered on the altar with great solemnities and many cere- 
monies, and sometimes a daily mass was performed for the 
soul of the donor. 

‘« Every convent was a school wherein the several parts 
of science were taught; and had a library annexed to it ; 
and the only employment of the monks was transcribing 
books.”” If transcribing was the on/y employment; who 
were the teachers ? 

‘* Notwithstanding these inducements, the progress of 
science was slow, and ina great measure confined to the 
monks. The subjects of enquiry were ill selected, the 
modes of education were not calculated to diffuse improve- 
ment, and the general taste was bad.’? How was this Ed- 
gar! What was the cause of ull this? They had the Latin 
and Greek authors then extant, and but few others to viti- 
ate their taste. 

‘*With Faustus however the genius of literature arose.”’ 
When the art of printing was discovered, it did indeed a- 
rise: for then the commonalty had access to the reposito- 
ries of science, through the medium of translations which 
Jearned men then made, or by the diffusion-of-the ideas of 
the Greek and Roman Literati in their own words and 
tongue. 

The invention of paper did not reduce books to any mo- 
derate price. About the year 1400, eight hundred and se- 
venty four manuscript volumes, were sold at from 40 to 
133 dollars 20 cents a piece; equal to a much larger sum 
in ourday. But when the knowledge of paper-making be- 
came general, and books were multiplied and reduced in 
price by the art of printing, the genius of literature indeed 
arose, and will probably never sez, unless the art of print- 
ing is forgotten. The darkness which overspread urope 
for so many ages, js to be attributed principally to the 
scarcity of books. ‘The Goths and Vandals burned most 
they came across, and the want of papyrus prevented tran- 
scriptions being made, from the few that remained. 

WILLIAM. 


~- 3+ oe 


HISTORICAL SRETCHES. 


Ii would be a task too difficult for my pen and fatiguing 
as well as uninteresting to my young readers, to trace-the 
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progress of civilization and the rise of the arts and sciences. 
Su fice it to tell them that by the year 1461, they had attain- 
ed to such maturity that they were fancied perfect. Itwas in 
this age that great discoverer of America formed the daring 
project of seeking new worlds, lands, waters, people, and 
produce, ina direction hitherto unthought of. Christopher 
Columbus, a native of Genoa, a man whose education and 
strung comprehensive mind, joined to an active enterpriz- 
ing spirit strengthened by a thorough knowledge of the arts 
connected with navigation. i. ¢. geography, cosmography, 
astronomy and drawing. Having followed the sea from the 
age of fourteen, and for the space of thirty years encoun- 
ered various disasters and perils, that had tended to invi- 
eorate his mind and teach him to despise trifling difficulties, 
Having often reflected on the unbounded mercy and pow- 
er of God, and perhaps foreseeing that unless a stop was 
put to the increasing population of Europe, ora place dis- 
covered of retreat; for the surplus of its people, 
it would not in a few centuries afford the meansof subsist- 
ence to the inhabitants, who urged by ‘desperation would 
be tempted to destroy each other, to obtain the means of 
supporting that life nature had bestowed’on them. These 
ideas pressing heavy on his mind and probably guided by 
the Divine impulse, to discover the unknown region of 
America: which now holds out to the oppressed European 


a peaceful asylum. 
| To be continued. | 





THE SCRUTOIRE, NO. 1. 


A few mornings since, I arose earlier than my accus- 
tomed hour, for the purpose of taking.a walk upon the banks 
of the Susquehana. Nature seemed adorned in her most 
lovely garb. The fragrance of the morning 

Was sweetly waited on the gentle breeze, 

Phat iightly played in szephvrs thro’ the trees. 
The still surface of the river, reflected on its transparent bo- 
som, the objects that surrounded it. The melcdious notes 
of the feathered songsters—the dazzling splendors of the 
glorious orb of day, and the cerulean sky, through which 
it had just began to make its way, seemed to contribute 
their atd to perfect the scene, 
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I seated myself upon a mossy rock, from the foot of 
which issued a chrystal stream, to enjoy the delights the 
scene before me presented. My whole soul was in extacy— 
I yielded to the impulse-of enjoyment, and became almost 
lost in raptures. -I hat: not been long in this situation, be- 
fore my attention was. afrested by the rustling of the leaves 
at my back. Iarose, and glancing my eyes upon the tuft 
of grass and leaves from whence the noise proceeded. I 
perceived a venomous serpent of an immoderate size, rea- 
dy to dart upon mes I withdrew a few paces to obtain a 

weapon, to dispatch my unwelcome visitant; when gra- 
cious God! at that very instant, .a shelving rock that over- 
hung the place where I but a moment before had been re- 
clining, split off and came down with the velocity of light- 
ning. Afterreturning thanks to the Almighty for his pro- 
tecting care, I hastily retired from the scene that had min- 
gled exquisite pleasure with fearful alarms. In returning 
to the town, my mind was absorbed ‘in the contemplation 
of the beauties of the scene, the pleasure I had received, 
and the dangers I had escaped. In youth we -set forward 
on the journey of Irfe, with a mind unruffied by ‘care, and a 
heart uncankered by the mildews of adversity. Our pros- 
pects glitter with the resplendent beams of hope, and ex- 
pectation urges us forward with impetuosity. Pleasure 
strews our way with flowers; but it is still a thorny maze. 
The temple of Fame bursts full on our view; but in ad- 
vancing towards it, it recedes from our sight. We preci- 
pitately rush forward without the aid of experience, till our 
ardour becomes languid, our prospects of success evanes- 
cent, and the field of enterprize narrow: and ere our morn- 
ing sun has attained to half its meridian height, hope flat- 


ters, and misfortune with his iron scythe, crimsoned with. 


the blood of its victims, steps forth with.all his concomi- 


tant miseries, to obstruct our way. 
JULIUS. 


TO A. B. 
SIR, 
Although you may bea “ subscriber to the Juvenile Port Yolio, 
there are no doubt, hundreds among-my subscribers who never sce 
that work. Consequently the publication of the “ Beautiful Morcean ”’ 
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as an elegant selection in the Tea Tray, has not even a semblance of 
plagiarism ; for we had it six weeks laying over, and called publickly 
on the selector, for the author’s name. It was never intended to ap- 
pear as original ; nor has it a signature. The piece on Hope came 
from Mortimer, whose initial it bears as original. If he is the author, 
let him assert it innext week’s paper ; and I request him in future not 
to send any pieces to the Tea Tray, that has before appeared in print, 
without telling us so; and it will be optional with us to publish or not. 
We have never even seen the 2d volume of the Juvenile Port Folio. 


ED. 





é 


ORIGIN OF CONVENTS. 
Concluded from No. 3. Vol. 2. Page 453. 


And the uniformity of a cloister, is so far from cherish- 
ing the virtues of the heart, that it often annihilates them. 
Friendship is the only good that can attain maturity there : 
and even that, by not admitting a choice of objects, or an 
interchange of good offices, sinks at length into a cold good 
will. And from the constant performance of a tiresome 
routine of successive duties they can claim no merit. They 
are perscribed, and the performers have no choice but to 
obey : and are good, only because all occasions of doing ill 
is kept from them. 


EDGAR AND ELIZA. 


(Continued.) 


Matilda was called away, and Eliza being left to her own 
reflection, began to weigh the matter pro andcon. What, 
said reason, 1s the use of your sitting here meping? You 
only injure your health, sour your temper and spoil your 
faee: besides you hurt no person but yourself, by this kind 
of conduct, therefore change it. No sooner was a resolu- 
tion taken by Eliza, than with all the impetuosity of youth, 
she hastened to put it into practice: and dressing herself, 
she emerged from her chamber, and took her former sta. 


tion in the family. Two or three days passed ever, with- 
without her either seeing or being seen by Mr. L, and she 


vegan o faney she would pass unnoticed by him. But one 
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morning, as she sat sewing in the parlour, forgetting her 
caution, she began to sing, her voice was 
“ Music sweet as the Heavenly spheres.” 


And when she ceased, she heard a foot move from the door. 
Who is that Matilda? said Eliza. I donot see any per- 
son sister, replied the child. Is Mr. L. out? asked Eliza. 
I believe so, was the answer. Then it was mother, per- 
haps: and the circumstance was thought of no mere of at 


that time. 
TO BE CONTINUED. 


ee | 


POETRY. 
TO CECILIA. 


Dear madam if, as you declare, 

I still the regal sceptre bear ; 

If poesy’s votaries own my sway, 
Then let them my commands obey. 
Why does Amyntor grace no more, 
The pages he adorn’d before ? 

Where is sweet Montford’s ’witching lay, 
And whither does Valerian stray ?— 
Alphonso’s harp neglected sleeps, 
And Gnomon sullen silence keeps. 
Apollo’s strains no more we hear, 

Nor Jaques’ song delights the ear. 

If they allow that I may reign, 

Bid each resume his harp again. 

Let Montford’s sweetly thrilling lyre, 
Its soul of harmony respire. 

And let Apollo tune the song, 

ouch his sweet harp, neglected long ; 
Its varied strains’ to Taste so dear, 
The tuneful Nine rejoice to hear ; 
And listening Genius as it breathes, 
Around his brow the laurel wreathes. 
Jaques and Valerian won’t refuse 

At my request, to court the muse; 

Nor must Alphonso’s tuneful lute, 
Longer continue idly mute. 

Let Gnomon’s wit, correct and gay, 
Ané mild Amyntor’s pleasing lay, 
Again appear to grace the Tray. 

If their obedience proves I reign, 3 
No longer Vil regret Champlain. ROSA 
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Lines written by the Subscriber, on being asked his opinion of 
Rosa, Apollo, Valerian and Gnomon. 


AS the pure snow by rust’ling winds when driv’n, 
Sweet fost’ring gift of an indulgent Heaven ; 
And as the timid doe, whose swift alarm, 
All unoffending hath the power to charm, 
Is Rosa. 


As the fair spring in op’ning blossom’s gay ; 
As a bright sun pertends a brilliant day ; 
As the kind earth by gentle dews refresh’d, 
So by the gifts of education blest, 

Is Apollo. 


As the tall cedar o’er the lesser trees ; 
As the proud rivers more than fountains please ; 
As the full sheaff rewarding labours past, 
Blest by the sun, nor hurt by noxious blast, 
Is Valerian. 


As the descending regent of the day, 
With milder radiance makes the heaven’s gay, 
So inthe eye of life well spent, we find 
‘The mind instructive and the soul resign’d, 
Tis Gnomon. 


TIMOTHY TWIST. 





? 


TO HIM WHO UNDERSTANDS IT. 


THE fondly wish’d for letter came, 

I tore the seal with trembling joy ; 
! How quickly did its cold contents, 
My airy dreams of love destroy ! 


No fond assurances of faith, 
No tender word my heart to cheer ; 
A scrawl of cold unmeaning words, 
That made my soul feel yet more drear. 


Was’t not enough ? I ask’d in vain, 
My heart’s too dear, lov’d friend to see ; 
| But your unfeeling words must add 
Another pang to misery. 

Hast thou forgot when last we met, 

How fondly folded to thy breast, 
Lhy vowsof ceaseless love I heard, 

That soothed my wounded heart to rest 
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While in thy circling arms I wept, 
You kiss’d away the falling tear, 

And murmer’d “ sigh no more my love, 
“ Thy Henry’s vows are all sincere. 


Then grant dear love my fond request, 
No longer hopeless Jet me pine ; 
Convince me that my love’s return’d, 
And make me dearest, more than thine.” 


Is all forgot!— yes thou art gone, 
Another’s arms entwine thee now; 

To her thou swear’st eternal love, 
And on her cheeks thy kisses glow. 


Blest in her smiles, thou think’st no more, 
Of her whose every thought is thee, 

What! though more fair her form than mine, 
She cannot dearest love like me. 


Would she undaunted, dangers brave 
One moment thy dear form to see ? 

To meet thee, face the drifting storm ! 
Would she resign her life for thee? 


All this weuld I;—Yet, killing thought, 
Thy fickle heart is mine no more ; 

“ Yet though thou art false may Heaven on thee 
Its choicest, dearest blessings pour. 


While I, within my wo fraught heart, 
In silence hide corroding grief; 
I ll teach that heart to love no more, 
“Or seek in death, from wo relief. Aan 





THE AOLIAN HARP. 


Plaintive warbler wild and airy, 
What rude minstrel of the sky, 
What light sylph or wandering fairy, 

Tunes the notes of melody ? 


That harp uptouch’d by mortal hands, 

Like love each tender heart commands ; 
Awakes the soul, illumes its fires, 

With fancy warms, with thought inspires. | 


Let the light breezes sweep the strings, 
Till every note in concert rings ; 
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So woman’s engel smile must give, 
The spur that bids each feeling live. 


The breeze fits by, the music’s o’er, 
The fairy sounds can please no more ; 

And love’s bright flower as quickly flies, 
It buds and blossoms, droops and dies. 


MORTIMER. 


Siti 


EXTERNAL BEAUTY. 


A PARODY. 


*TIS like a vision of the night, 
That fades before the rising light ; 
A morning flow’r that’s fresh and gay, 
But withers in the sunny ray: 
Tis fleeting as the gliding stream, 
Tho’ wond’rous fair t’ us it may seem; 
Scarce have we time to call it fair, 
Ere like a bird it flits the air, 
It’s from us gone :—~none can recall, 
This fading flower, admired by all. 
Then gather richer peace of mind, 
Peace, not to earthly scenes confin’d ; 
A treasure none can prize teo high, 
Which fits us for our native sky. 


ENIGMA. 


GOMMUNICATED BY MISS E. A. B. FOR SOLUTION, 


cP 


Ixncenriovus Bards I pray my name express, 
J am well known, though now in mask I dress ; 
My native land’s beneath the Torrid Zone, 
Though in Albior’s Isle; among the great I’m known, 
My offspring’s beauteous, though most strangely bred, 
Some from my body, others from my head. 
Like Salamander, I’m circled round with flame, 
None ever touch’d my skin that had a name. 
And strange yet true, so short my life appears, 
* lis never more than three revolving years.. 
And what is worse my fate’s, when most caress’d, 
} . ‘Yo die in tortures not to be express’d. 
Strip’d of my grandeur, soon I’m made a slave, 
Admired, then buried in a living grave. 


A good wife can never know a rival :For the womafi who would be- 
come 0, forfeits in the attempt her title to the name, 


, 
+ 
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MORNING. 


I love to rise at early dawn, 

‘Yo brush the dew-drop from the thorn ; 

To see the sun from ocean’s bed, 

Arise and tinge the fields wlth red ; 

To meet Aurora’s morning glance, 

To see bright Sol through ether dance, 

To hear the warblers from the grove, 

Chaunt forth their softest notes of love, 

To that great Power who reigns above, 

“‘ The fountain of Eternal love.” 

To hear the tinkling sheep-bells sound, 

While Schuylkill’s woods re-echo round ; 

While Schuylkill’s waves reflect the scene, 

The woods bedeck’d with varied green ; 

The lowing herds browze or recline, 

The waters murm’ring all combine, 

To ease my soul of care’s dull load, 

And soar from earth toa Nature’s God. 
CrciLia 
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REFLECTION. 


IN the gay day of youth when the heart, 

To fancy’s sweet voice will vibrate ; 

We rashly bid reason depart, 

‘Though her dictates calm pleasure creates. 

But time that steals over our heads, 

Bids reflection and reason unite ; 

Together they soon take the lead, 

And puts madam Fan¢y to flight. MARTBA. 


A Lady one day accusing a gentleman of a breach of promise 
-concluded with saying, “ so you continualy act.” “ True madam,” re- 
plied he, Ialways was a promising youth. 


CROSS READING. 


Thirty pipes of cogniac brandy—for four or five gentlemen of the 
court. 

Many articles of foreign intelligence—were unfortunately consumed 
by the fire. 

Upland cotten—for the young Ladies academy. 

Lost, supposed to be stolen—five miles of the Lancaster Turnpike. 

The senate yesterday by yeas and nays—took a few boxes of Hamil- 
ton’s worm destroying lozenges. 


Quere. Why is the Philadelphia Theatre like a pair of andirpns? 
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MARRIED, 


At New Haven on Monday: Evening, 27th’ May,. by the Rev. Mr. 
Croswell, Mr. Ejias Hicks, of New York, to Miss Mary P. Lewis, of 
Philadelphia. 

A cold match.—In Northampton county, Va. Mr. Joshua Turner, 
aged 81, to Mrs. Margaret Turner, aged 71}. 





DIED. 


On Wednesday evening,. after a’short but painful illness, Mr. Phil- 
ip Cost, in thé 26th year of his age. 
At Montreal the 18th ult. after a tedious illness, which he bore 
with Christian fortitude, Abraham Pastorious, in his 70th year. 
On Monday evening, at the Pennsylvania Hospital, Andrew 
Scott, a native of Scotland, lately arrived from Jamaica. 
On Thursday morning, Lemuel Williams junr. aged 19 years. 
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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Kuphrosyne the week after next, as it is too long for one number ; 
‘and Gnomon must appear next week; with Ariel and the old maids. 

There is an Ode to Beauty which was mislaid, if it has never ap- 
peared in print, it will come out. We will thank the author to set us 
at liberty in that particular. We have to beg pardon from Miss E. B. 
and our friend S, for not presenting theirs earlier: but they unfortu- 
nately fell behind a bureau, from whence they were this week res- 
cued, 


PROPOSALS FOR PUBLISHING, 
BY SUBSCRIPXION, 
AN ORIGINAL COMEDY IN FIVE ACTS, CALLED 
THE FAIR AMERICANS, 
BY MRS. CARR. 


TERMS. 


Price 31 1-4 cents, payable ondelivery. To be put to 
press when four hundred copies are subscribed for. Sub- 
scriptions received at NO. 8, South Fifth Street, and at the 
principal Book Stores and Librarigs in Philadelphia. 





WANTED, 
A woman to do the work of a small famiily : she must be well re- 
commended. Apply at NO. 455 ‘Market-street, or at this offite. 





